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(Continued from page 170.) 
MY fair conductress led me through 
garden laid out with much taste, and 
cultivated with care, to a gate which 
conducted us by a winding path through 
an avenue of willows to an eminence, 
where we paused. Nature had been 
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ms, Band was judiciously assisted by art. On 


the summit of the little hill stood a mo- 
nument of white marble, adorned by na- 
val trophies, sculptured with exquisite 
elegance. On the top,a figure of Vic- 
tory supported. an urn, over which she 
was bending in an attitude of dejection ; 
3 Bithe whole was finished in a superior 
style. ‘Ihe gloomy cypress and majes- 
tic laurel, entwined their branches to 
shade the tomb. ‘The velvet sod was 


t; Be enamelled with the loveliest flowers ; 
a grove of rose trees that perfumed the 
, fe air with their fragrance, blushed round 


this sacred mansion, “* where the wick- 


ed cease from troubling, and the weary | 


are at rest.” A gentle stream, that re- 
flected on its placid bosom the uncloud- 
'ed azure of the heavens, murmured as 
it glided along, and watered the fra- 
grant shrubs that bloomed on its mar- 
gin. ‘The winged choristers that built 
their nests in the surrounding trees, 


united their‘melody to the bubblings of 


the rivulet. A chaplet of roses and 
laurel was twined round the urn ; they 
were half faded, but chrystal drops 
sparkled on the leaves. On the tomb 
was inscribed, 
@: - SACRED 
To the Memory of 
. EDGAR MONTRAVILLE, 


The Braye and Good. 
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profuse in embellishing this lovely spot, } 


(Vol. I. 


The sun that was fast declining in 
the burning west, threw a glowing lus- 
tre on the beauteous scene. My con- 
ductress seated herself at the foot of 
the tomb, and motioned me to do the 
tsame. I obeyed in silence ; she paused 
a moment, then raised her humid eyes 
to mine and began : 

‘“¢ I was born in the city of ————» 
My parents were affluent, I was their 
only child, and their happiness centered, 
inme. The darling of my tender pa- 
rents, beloved by my friends, without a 
| wish ungratified, my life glided on in 
} delightful tranquillity. A few days af- 
ter I attained my seventeenth, year, I 











was invited to make one of a party to 
the country. As the scheme promised 
much pleasure I hé$itated not to com- 
ply, and on the appointed day I stepped 
into a carriage with tw@ other, es 
and a young officer. tis u } 
beauty pleased my sight #* the thed 
ease of his manners ; the wit and intel- 
ligence displayed in his conversation, 
charmed my understanding. ‘ Our ride 
j was delightful ; we passed the day in a 
variety of amusements, and when near 
sun-set, an excursion on the water was 
proposed. Boats were in readiness ; the 
officer who had alk day been uncom- 
monly attentive to me, handed me inte 
the vessel, and placed himself at my 
side. ‘The weather was fine, a band of 
music regaled us with their melody, in 
| short, nothing was wanting to complete. 
the charms of the excursion. After 
rowing for nearly two hours, we return- 
ed. ‘The other ladies were handed out 
first; and, as I placed my foot on the 
side of the boat, my dress being entan- 
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gled, and not having observed it, I lost 
my balance, and was precipitated into 
the river, which was deep and rapid. 
Montraville plunged in after me, caught 
me in his arms, and at the peril of his 
life, bore me in safety to the shore. I 
had fainted, and when I recovered I 
saw him kneeling at my side, and gaz- 
ing with an air of anxious tenderness on 
my pallid features. The consequence 
of my immersion was a severe fever, 
which confined me many days, during 
which Edgar never failed to enquire 
daily after my health. Youth and a 
strong constitution, at length overcame 
the disorder, and I was able to thank 
my deliverer in person. 

‘“¢ My parents almost adored the pre- 
server of their child, and not a day pass- 
ed without a visit from Edgar. Gra- 
titude first created an interest for him 
in my bosom; but to behold without 
loving the amiable Montraville, was 
impossible; and soon my heart owned 
the influence of the tender passion. The 
expressive eyes of the charming youth 
beamed with reciprocal tenderness, 
though as yet, he dared not give it ut- 


terance. 
( To be continued. ) 


—D aa 
A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 

Harry Touchstone, is one of those 
young fellows, whose varieties of for- 
tune resemble a game at Back-gam- 
mon, in which it must be allowed, that 
he has been rather unsuccessful. Harry 
is a sensible man, and his remarks on 
hfe are shrewd and entertaining, though 
his experience has unhappily been of 
little service to himself. A few even- 
ings since, I had an cpportunity. of tak- 
ing a lesson of life from this very able 
professor, where I happened to sup with 
him at a tavern, in company with a cir- 
cle of men, who, from the kind atten- 
tions they shewed him, I conjectured to 
be some of his most valuable friends ; 
on which circumstance I took care to 
congratulate him as soon as they had 
left the room; but Harry only shook 
his head at my observations, and with 
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‘teem; but these machines are not Senaas ic 





a significant twist of the nose to 4, 
right side of his face, whispered in p, 
ear, “ Mere barometers, sir; the we, 
ther glasses of a man’s fortune; yo 
may tell how it is with me, by exan; 
ning one of these feliow’s faces withoylih)at 
asking a question. You might imagincieni 
perhaps, that I stood high in their es r 
sible of the merits or demerits of ; 
man ; it is his situation alone, that they 
determine; it is the changes of yoy 
condition, and the variations of you 
fortune, that they measure with exact. 
ness. You must know, that one of 
them happened to see Judge , take 
some notice of me to-day, and he told 
all the rest—to this little circumstance, 
I am to give credit for seven low bows, 
fourteen shakes of the hand, and three 
invitations to dinner, Yet had you but 
seen the difference last week. I hap. 
pened to borrow a dollar of one of them 
—the story of my necessity was soon 
spread, and when [I entered the Coffee. 
house in the evening, I found the alter. 
ation in the weight of my personal con. 
sequence: Some took no notice of me 
whatever ; others favoured me witha 
distant bow ; and the most intimate an- 
swered my enquiries with the monosyl- 
lable “ Sir,” in lieu of “ My Dear Fel- 
low,” or “ My Dear Harry.” Thus 
the rain or sun-shine of the hour, and 
the weight or lightness of the pocket, is 
admirably determined. Jt is astonish- 
ing how the quicksilver of friendship 
rises, as the weight of consequence and F> 
importance encreases ; even the slight- 
est circumstance, with mean minds, 
will cause it to mount: the influence of a 
new coat, a clean cravat, a handsome | 
waistcoat, or a gold watch, have an as- 
tonishing effect. _ 
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GENIUS. 

Genius is a master workman ; learn- 
ing is but an instrument. Heaven will 
not admit of a partner in the accom- 
plishment of some favourite spirits; 
but, rejecting all human means, as- 





to tumes the whole glory to itself. Have 
iN my ot some, though not famed for erudi- 
© Weaimion, so written, as almost to persuade 
3 Yous, that they shone brighter, and soared 
‘Xamig@hicher, for escaping the boasted aid of 
ithoufihat proud ally? I would compare 
AgineMMyenius to virtue, and learning to riches. 
‘it és As riches are most wanted when there 
t senfiss least virtue, so learning where there 
Of aBSs least genius. As virtue without much 
ttheyMiches can give happiness, so genius 
Yous yvithout much learning, can give re- 
Your own. 
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© i MAN NATURALLY MORAL. 

take . . 

told Man is naturally a friend to man, 
ince Penowever adventitious circumstances 
swe may suppress this kindly temper, until 
id he most contracted selfishness is deem- 


ed asystem of genuine prudence.—Ty- 
ranny may depress the mind, until it be 
rendered incapable of a single virtuous 
exertion! False Theology, by repre- 
senting the heart as naturally vicious 
and depraved, may destroy the choicest 
springs of action—may persuade us 
hat to act the knave or fool, is merely 
0 act in character; whereas a con- 
sciousness that we are capable of anda 


sed towards doing good—that the in- 


ui. bs 

idpermight become the active instruments of 

;,pycivine providence, and admirably cal- 
culated to quicken the disposition, cre- 

1 

. ate and expand the mind, and extend 

, the circle of our usefulness. 

fe — + 

2 The most happy women are, perhaps, 

a EEthose who, without being very hand- 

= Fesome, possess those matchless graces 


which please even without beauty 3-.and 
who, therefore, finding more attention 
paid them than their glasses can lead 
them to expect, are in constant good 
humour with themselves, and ef course 
with all around them.—Beauties, on 
the other hand, claiming universal ad- 
miration, are at war with all who dis- 
pute their rights, that is with half the 
Sex, : 








conviction that we are naturally dispo- | 


stinct was implanted in us that we. 
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RICHES, 


I take a due estimate of riches, and give 
them credit for all they are worth. I acknow- 
‘edge they will not oply purehase the conveni- 
encies but the elegancies of life ; that they will 
«id the intercourse of friendship, and enable a 
man to look forward to approaching age, with- 
out the apprehension of want. This is all that 
any reasonable man will allowthem. On the 
other hand, they have inconveniencies enough, 
to set against these advantages, In a religious 
respect, they add a heavy load to the duties of 
life ; in a moral sense, they are dangerous, for 
they frequently overturn the virtues of temper- 
ance and humility, and establish pride and lux- 
ury on their ruins. Though they may aid the 
intercourse of friendship, they will endanger 
its sincerity; for the sun-shine of affluence en- 
genders more reptiles, than ethereal friends. 
The friendship of the great, must, therefore, 
always be tinctured with suspicion; but, if a 
poor man has a friend, he is to him, as a right 
hand, or as a right eye.— 


‘¢ For here he knows, ’tis friendship’s flame 
alone.” 
aon tthe @ Benes, 

At a late Court, two charges were preferred 
—against a man, for stealing dacon; and the 
other against a woman for stealing greens. A 
punster who was present, remarked, that, if 
they persisted in the same mode of catering 
their meals, there was no doubt that doth must 
soon go to pot. 

—— ¢§ aa 

The conversation of a company happening to 
turn upon extraordinary feats of horsemanship 
—after many had been recounted, an old soldier 
who was present, said he had seen a lghte 
horseman, when riding full speed, pick a copper off 
the ground with his eye-lids !! 

acethedine 

Captain Lee, of the British navy. being on 
board of his ship one rainy and stormy night, 
a gale of wind blowing at the time, the officer 
of the watch came down to his cabin: “ Sir,” 
cried he, ‘* the sheet anchor’s come home.”’”— 
‘© Indeed,” answered the captain, ‘1 think the 
sheet anchor’s perfectly inthe right of it ; for I 
dont know what would stay out such a night as 
as this ! 

—3 +e 


An advertiser in the Gazette, in his des- 
cription of his eloped wife, says, “* She has a 
Tongue that cuts lite a Razor /” 

29a 

“‘ Well, twenty chimneys, I suppose this 
morning,’ interrogated a clergyman to as weep- 
master: *‘ Yes, pretty good luck,” returned he, 


1 ** we black coats get our living easy enough !” 
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A captain of a privateer, who had been in an 
engagement, wrote to his owners, that he had 
received little damage, having only one of his 
hands wounded jn the nese. 
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HUMOUROUS DESCRIPTION OF THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 


Hail to the day, by freedom’s sons rever’d, 

When Independence first her banners rear’d. 

On each succeeding year with Phiz so gay, 

I greet the coming of this joyfui day ; 

When —a boys their stock of pence col- 
ect, 

In Sunday clothes most fashionably deck’t. 

Soon as the morn displays her orient blush, 

Thro’ every street the crowds tumultuous 
rush : 

Each hastes with pleasing looks devoid of care, 

And each will go, for all the world is there. 

Save Arric’s swarthy race, on them intent, 

To wreak their vengeance Evin’s sons are bent. 

Aid woe betide the luckless black so mean, 

Who dares to mingle in the glorious scene. 

With ‘* doubling drum” all to the field retire, 

To gaze, to swig, or stuff their sole desire : 

Where towns of canvass, or of blankets made, 

Display rich viands, and afford cool shade. 

Where gin and brandy glow with vivid rays ; 

Hams, beef, or oysters, claim the admiring 
gaze. 

Here let me range, and view with sweet delight, 

Each various object of this dazzling sight. 

Here wond'ring groups of untaught rustics 
stand, 

And list with open mouth the inspiring bond. 

See in yon booth the wily gamesters set, 

And smile triumphant at the fools they’ve det. 

Watch their poor dupe, grief does his heart 
appal, ™ 

He throws the die that robs him of his ad. 

But hark ' a noise incongruous strikes my ear, 

Two drunken draymen on the field appear ; 

Far-famed professors of those noble arts, 

That tend to soften heads and harden hearts. 

With zeal, by gin inspired, they quick engage, 

And vent in direful thumps their noble rage. 

He’s down, fair play, is the continued cry, 

Sick I survey the scene, and quickly fly. 

As now the sun retreats towards the west, 

Each to the tents repair for food and rest; 

*Tis then my view admits a wider range, 

The face of all things takes a total change. 

Joe, in the morn, abstemious as a monk, 

Is seen at evening, stagg’ring home quite 

_. drunk. 

Why Joe, cries wife, you’ve guzzled too much 
beer,, 

Ah ! hiccups he, it comes but once a year. 

Returning, I survey the altered scene, 

Those once so gay, lie strewed across the 
green. 

Here, scratched and torn, disfigured o’er with 
blood, 

Lies one, unconscious of his bed of mud. 
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Upon a stone, another rests his head, 
The de ws descend, and bleach his nose go reg 
} All night they lie a beastly drunken band, 
And careless fear no robber’s spoiling hand, 
Till with the morn they rise, drink, curse the} 
head, 

And Juse another day to lie in bed. 

MAGO, 
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WRITTEN UNDER A LADY’S PICTURE. 


That Delia was, this little sketch may tell, 

What Delia was, it never can explain ; 

i For in her heart so many virtues dwell, 

That painters paint, and poets sing in vain, 

Pleas’d nature smil’d, and with her pencil 
drew 

At once a woman and an angel too ; 

From Venus pilfer’d all that love can give, 

And bade the graces in your features live! 

Whilst Pallas, tender of her dearest prize, 

Makes Sense direct the magic of those eyes. 
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} ORIGIN OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Oh Love ! it was thy glory to impart, 

| Its infant being to this sweetest art! 
Inspired by thee, the soft Corinthian maid, 
Her graceful lover’s sleeping form pourtray’d; 
Her boding heart his near departure knew, 
Yet long’d to keep his image in her view ; 
Pleas’d she beheld the steady shadow fall, 
By the clear lamp upon the even wall ; 

The line she trac’d with precision true ; 
And, drawing doated on the form she drew; 
Nor as he glow’d with no forbidden fire, 

4 Conceal’d the simple picture from her sire ; 
His kindred fancy still to nature just, 

| Copied her lines and formed the mimic Bust. 
Thus from thy inspiration, Love, we trace, 
The modell’d Image, and the pencill’d Face. 
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FAME. 


Say, what is Fame? a brilliant empty shade, 
Like vapours painted by the breath of morn, 
} Which chill the mountain’s brow, (in clouds 
array’d) 
And starve the head their glitt’ring robes 
adorn. 
Ah! what avails the slowly moving hearse. 
The shrine that Eulogy is wont to raise, 
The splendid tomb deck’d with funereal verse, 
The shout of millions, or the peal of praise! 
Oh what is: Fame ? enroll’d in glory’s page, 
Pursued with vigour, and with ardour 
sought ; 
For which in ev’ry clime, and ev’ry age, —_ 
The poet labour’d, and the hero fought.— 
i|’Tis oft a bubble, that through ether flies, 
That sports awhile, evaporates and dies.— 
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